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PARISIAN LAMP SHADES. 

Br Flaneur. 

PLEASANTEST time of the day at 
this season is when the curtains are 
drawn and the lamps lit; and the 
artificial light which is to make up 
to us for the shortness of the days, 
and cheer the dullness of our north- 
ern winter, is of paramount import- 
ance to us, and its treatment de- 
serves our most careful attention. 
Too often in our American homes 
the glare of gas disturbs the har- 
mony of luxurious and otherwise 
artistic abodes; but in Paris gas is 
hardly ever admitted into sitting-rooms, never in regular gas 
burners, the only method tolerated being the dummy lamp, 
with the gaspipe creeping up inside, and the jet concealed by 
globe or shade. At evening parties, when a blaze of light is 
required to show off the toilettes, and illumine every corner of the 
reception-rooms, candles perform the office, unless electricity 
does the work, which is still better. It is not, however, of 
special occasions that I would speak, but of the every-day 
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disposal and management of light— a matter second hardly to 
any, as the entire effect of a salon may be marred by the 
Introduction of a few discordant rays. 

Lamps of one sort or another— the actual system matters 



little— are exclusively used for lighting up drawing-rooms in 
Paris, and every lamp must have its shade, the only globe that 
fashion tolerates nowadays being that of tulip form in colored or 
veined glass. Large sums are spent annually in lamp shades, 
and they have gradually beeome a most important article of 
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trade. As they are often extremely expensive— twenty dollars 
being quite an ordinary price to pay for a moderate-sized shade 
of fair materials— ladies are wont to exercise their ingenuity 
in making them up. Now, it is quite possible for amateurs to 
become experts in this work, although by no means so easy as 
it looks. In the first place the work must be done with great 
care and neatness, while perfect symmetry of form and trim- 
ming is an absolute necessity, since the slightest bungling— the 
smallest unevenness— is dreadfully apparent when lighted from 
beneath. It is very important that each phase of the work 
should be thoroughly completed before another is begun. The 
covering of the wire foundation with thin silk must first be ac- 
complished ; if required fluted or pleated, the flutes or pleats 
must be carefully arranged beforehand and tacked. In sewing 
on, have a care to take small stitches, and turn in as little as 
possible. Frills and ruchings should, moreover, be entirely fin- 
ished before setting about the task of putting them on ; and 
when bows or rosettes are added, the requisite number must be 
made up— each exactly of the same quantity of loops— as like 
one another as the proverbial peas. 

The form of frame which obtains most is the pagoda, with 
upturned corners; and its picturesque contortions render it less 
difficult to bring to perfection than the flat circle or the dome. 
Materials of good quality should be chosen. If the silk, is b*U 
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cotton, it will never look clear or a good color. Cheap, common 
lace and second-rate ribbons will spoil the most delicately 
handled shade, and never do the maker any credit. Pink is, 
perhaps, the color most frequently used, but yellow, the warm 
shades of amber and maize, are preferable ; for pink has the dis- 
advantage of seldom harmonizing with hangings and furniture. 
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Pale green is doubtless the best as regards general harmony ; 
but light shining through green is hardly becoming to the com- 
plexion. There are so many things to be thought of in respect 
to shade, not the least being their effect by daylight. Nothing 
is more ugly than a number of light, flimsy structures, com- 
posed of gauze and lace, during the day, and, when possible, 
both lamp and shade should be banished until the time comes 
for lighting up ; but lamps are often component parts of the 
ornament of a room, and they are frequently too large and, it 
may be added, too precious to be constantly moved to and fro. 
Of late, therefore, attention has been turned towards the pro- 
duction of shades that will look almost as well in the daytime 
as at night. With a view to this, lace flounces have been 
superseded by fringes, the soft silkinees of which is at once 
prettier in the evening and less garish by day. 

Shades made of silk and fringed are more easily suited to 
the style and coloring of a room than those covered and 
trimmed with lace. A very favorite style of fringe consists of 
pieces of loops of ribbon, not more than half an inch wide, 
each end or loop having a bead sewn at its extremity, so that 
it may hang as straight as a plumb line. With a little care 
and patience they may be made at home. Endless are the 
combinations of colors, the choice whereof depends entirely on 
the general tone of the room; delicate Pompadour tints will 
suit a suite of Louis XV. furniture, moss greens and pale blue 
Empire draperies, in a Japanese boudoir more positive hues 
should predominate. The frames to which these fringes are 
attached are covered with plain Indian silk or crepon, to corre- 



spond in color — cream, mastic and vert d'eau being frequently 
used as providing a fitting background for the trimming, con- 
sisting of rows of fancy braid or narrow beadings of gold lace, 
properly mellowed, making all the outlines. Glass beads, cut 
like jewels, as well as small round beads of different colors, are 
also introduced ; but they should be used sparingly, as if they 
were really the diamonds, sapphires, amethysts, emeralds, 
pearls, turquoise and amber they pretend to represent. The 
pagoda form of frame, with its upturned corners, is prime 
favorite; some, for a change, having the corners curved down- 
wards, which converts them from the Chinese into the Indian 
style. Some are circular and flat. Great importance is given 
to the little gallery which encircles the chimney; this 
will assume the form of a coronet, sometimes of a large flower, 
and provide a larger amount of outline to ornament. Balls clus- 
tered with beads now surmount the points of the coronet, or 
dangle from the points of the pagoda, surrounded by the tassel 
or ribbon fringe. A good effect is obtained by mixing here 
and there a few pieces of wide embroidered ribbon to break 
the uniformity of the fringe. I have seen old coins and medals 
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sewn on these ribbons. This sort of shade opens up a long 
vista of possibilities. It really matters very little what the 
materials are, so that they compose a truly harmonious whole. 
Ladies who are skilled in flower painting will find a fit and 
interesting subject for the exercise of their talents in the circu- 
lar paper shade— a truncated cone, to describe it in geometrical 
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language — now used for quite large lamps, the shades them- 
selves often measuring half a yard in diameter. The floral is 
the only really effective decoration, and the flowers should he 
sketched broadly, life-sized, the work heing, of course, entirely 
completed before the paper is mounted in shade form. 
Branches of hollyhock, large poppies or peonies and chrysan- 
themums are the most suitable. When the properly shaped 
piece of paper has been carefully joined, a quilling of ribbon 
or a ruching made of silk gauze is added top and bottom. It 
is extremely important that the colors of the ribbon or gauze 
should not kill the delicate hues of the water color drawing ; 
soft shades of green, or the same tints as the flowers mingled 
in the ruching, are preferable to contrasts. 



THE LOOM IN EASTERN ART. 

RIENTAL textiles stand foremost among 
the ancient industries of the world. The 
art of weaving was born in the sunrise 
lands of the world, where color has an 
endless charm, whether tinting the sands 
of the desert, or toning with emerald the 
valley of the Nile, or shifting in the soft 
moods of light that sleep upon Persian 
hills. At what period the loom was set up it is impossible to 
tell. The first hands busy at this craft were undoubtedly 
those of women. A Chaldsean gossip whispered this story con- 





DRAPERY NOTES. 

DRAPING remains elaborate in the four-piece style for all 
"correct 1 ' windows. First comes the plain white shade, 
then a sash curtain of yellow silk, next dainty lace cur- 
tains of larger design, and lastly a heavy Turkish curtain of 
mingled oriental colors. The lace curtains are hung plain, and 
the one Turkish curtain is swung over the pole. 

ANEW YORK girl has a unique portiere hanging between 
her sleeping room and bath, a piece of sail cloth on 
which is roughly painted the figure of a mermaid in the 
ocean ; the curtain is tied by small loops of rope to a stout 
fishing pole fastened across the door, and on the bracket above 
are some large, exquisitely polished conch shells and star-fish. 



corning Sardanapalus — that he was often seen in female garb 
carding purple wool, from which his wives wrought floor cov- 
erings for the palace. Homer discovers Helen of Troy setting 
the tale of her peopled war in the woof of her web, and also 
sings with Virgil concerning the glory of certain "tapeta" that 
were laid under the thrones of kings or upon their chariot 
horses. In the Seventh Book of the 2Eneid we are told of 

"Wing-footed, purple bearing beasts, 

With pictures o'er them flung 

Of woven stuff." 
Hymns in the Rig Veda show that the Hindus were familiar 
with the method of making their textile fabrics studies of 
beauty. The woman in the Proverbs of Solomon says : " I 
have woven my bed with cords. I have covered it with painted 
tapestry from Egypt." The earlier phases of the art may be 



